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I 

LANGUAGE  is  the  vesture  in  which  Thought  is  robed.  It 
is  the  plastic  clay  shaped  by  a  cunning  hand  into  grace  and 
symmetry.  The  Thinker  who  clothes  Truth  in  burning 
imagery  is  no  less  an  artist  than  the  painter  who  makes  the  can- 
vas glow  with  life  or  the  sculptor  whose  genius  calls  forth  from 
out  the  rude  marble  creations  rich  and  beautiful. 

The  sentiments  which  pulsed  from  the  great  brain  of  Carlyle 
had  throbbed  in  many  an  humbler  soul,  but  all  before  had  lacked 
the  power  which  makes  ideas  rise  like  chiseled  statues  from  the 
lettered  page.  Beyond  any,  perhaps,  of  the  great  masters  who 
have  wrought  in  English  prose,  Carlyle  could  throw  into  instant 
relief  by  a  word  or  phrase  conceptions  the  most  subtle  and  re- 
fined. How  often  as  we  thumb  the  sombre  pages  of  the  French 
Revolution  is  the  eye  startled  by  a  figure  which  brings  out  as 
vividly  as  a  long  and  blinding  lightning-flash  the  thought  or  pic- 
ture in  that  wondrous  mind! 

How  grand  in  its  solemn  imagery  is  this  passage  from  Sartor 
Resartus:  "Midnight,  even  in  the  Arctic  latitudes,  has  its  char- 
acter: nothing  but  the  granite  cliffs,  ruddy-tinged,  the  peaceable 
gurgle  of  that  slow-heaving  Polar  Ocean,  over  which  in  the  utmost 
North  the  great  Sun  hangs  low  and  lazy,  as  if  he,  too,  were  slum- 
bering. Yet  is  his  cloud-couch  wrought  of  crimson  and  cloth  of 
gold:  yet  does  his  light  stream  over  the  mirror  of  waters,  like  a 
tremulous  fire-pillar,  shooting  downwards  to  the  abyss,  and  hide 
itself  under  my  feet.  In  such,  moments,  Solitude,  also,  is  invalu- 
able; for  who  would  speak  an^  be  looked  on,  when  behind  him 
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lies  all  Europe  and  Africa,  fast  asleep  except  the  watchmen;  and 
before  him  the  silent  Immensity,  and  Palace  of  the  Eternal, 
whereof  our  Sun  is  but  a  porch-lamp."  We  can  only  marvel  at 
the  wizard  power  which  rears  before  the  expanding  imagination 
figures  so  vast! 

II 

A  graceful  and  persuasive  style  springs  from  the  play  of 
many  nice  and  delicate  principles  of  composition.  These  prin- 
ciples are  manifold,  and  some,  indeed,  are  so  subtle  that  language 
in  its  rarest  shades  can  scarcely  give  them  shape  and  semblance. 
A  musical  sentence — a  stately  image — the  linking  together  of 
ideas  into  truths  which  stamp  themselves  in  fiery  symbols  upon 
the  mind, — all  this  is  effected  through  laws  as  fine  as  those  which 
impress  a  gorgeous  sunset  upon  the  eye  or  which  ravish  the  ear 
with  the  strains  of  a  Beethoven  symphony. 

It  is  a  curious  belief  of  those  but  little  read  in  biography 
that  the  wonder-workers  with  pen  and  tongue  have  produced 
their  immortal  creations  as  naturally  and  as  fluently  as  a  moun- 
tain spring  gives  forth  its  waters;  and  it  is  with  a  feeling  of 
surprise — and  perhaps  of  disappointment — that  such  learn  of  the 
painstaking  effort  which  wrought  and  ripened  the  classics  of 
language. 

What  school  lad  has  not  declaimed  with  patriotic  fervor  the 
sonorous  passages  of  Webster's  Reply  to  Hayne,  and  how  fondly 
did  even  the  learned  believe  that  the  rich  and  glowing  sentences 
leaped  unpremeditated  from  the  lips  of  the  great  Daniel!  "Prac- 
tically extemporaneous,"  says  Mr.  Lodge  in  his  Lije  of  Webster; 
yet  how  far,  it  would  seem,  from  the  truth.  In  a  paper  published, 
as  we  recall,  but  a  few  years  before  his  death,  the  late  Senator 
Hoar  explained  that  the  Reply  to  Hayne  was  received  by  Web- 
ster from  the  hands  of  the  senate  reporter  and  was  not  given  to 
the  press  until  it  had  been  carefully  revised  and  polished!  Tracing 
the  nobler  passages  of  that  rare  utterance,  as  they  are  paralleled 
with  the  reporter's  transcript  in  Senator  Hoar's  account,  we  see 
how  much  of  their  strength  and  beauty  was  born  under  the  criti- 
cal hand  of  Webster,  and  how  little  of  their  grandly  simple  elo- 
quence sprang  from  him  in  the  passion  of  utterance. 


Ill 


The  great  masters  of  language  have  ever  been  patient  toilers 
at  their  art.  The  bold  and  beautiful  imagery  with  which  the  pages 
of  Tennyson  abound  sprang  not  full-born  from  his  brain,  but 
grew  beneath  his  pen  as  a  statue  grows  under  the  hand  of  the 
sculptor.  "Hundreds  of  lines,"  says  his  son  in  the  Life  of  Alfred 
Tennyson,  "were,  as  he  expressed  it,  'blown  up  the  chimney  with 
his  pipe  smoke,'  or  were  written  down  and  thrown  into  the  fire, 
as  not  being  then  perfect  enough."  But  few  who  thumb  the  pages 
of  In  Memoriam  and  drink  in  the  majestic  simplicity  of  its  Eng- 
lish dream  that  each  glowing  line  was  wrought  out  and  polished 
with  infinite  care.  Every  thought  that  trickled  from  the  poet's 
pen  was  impearied  by  the  master  in  language  suggesting  the 
finely-wrought  settings  in  which  the  jeweler  fits  his  gems.  What 
but  the  endless  patience  of  genius  could  compress  into  a  scant 
few  words  this  picture  of  Cleopatra,  so  startling  in  its  vividness: 

"A  queen,  with  swarthy  cheeks  and  bold,  black  eyes, 
Brow-bound  with  burning  gold," 

or  polish  the  crude  material  of  language  into  an  utterance  so 
divinely  beautiful  as  these  lines  from  Locksley  Hall: 

"Love  took  up  the  harp  of  Life,  and  smote  on  all  the  chords 
with  might, 

Smote  the  chord  of  Self,  that,  trembling,  passed  in  music 
out  of  sight." 

No  less  a  figure  than  Tennyson,  though  monarch  of  a  dif- 
ferent realm,  is  Macaulay.  While,  as  an  historical  investigator, 
when  tried  by  the  accepted  standards  of  criticism,  he  may  recede 
into  eclipse,  Macaulay  will  never  wholly  lose  his  popularity, — and 
it  is  precisely  by  his  popularity  that  he  would  have  wished  to  be 
judged.  His  object  was  less  to  analyze  than  to  describe  events. 
He  sought  to  write  history  in  a  manner  so  pleasing  that  it  should 
appeal  to  every  imagination;  and  no  one  familiar  with  the  fas- 
cinating charm  of  his  pages  can  deny  that  he  fulfilled  his  purpose 
in  a  striking  degree.  Yet  the  very  clearness  and  ease  of  his 
narrative  is  but  the  triumph  of  that  surpassing  art  which  conceals 
art,  for  every  line  grew  into  strength  and  beauty  as  the  result  of 


patient  labor.  "Macaulay,"  says  Trevelyan,  "never  allowed  a 
sentence  to  pass  muster  until  it  was  as  good  as  he  could  make  it. 
He  thought  little  of  re-casting  a  chapter  in  order  to  obtain  a  more 
logical  arrangement,  and  nothing  whatever  of  reconstructing  a 
paragraph  for  the  sake  of  one  happy  stroke  or  apt  illustration." 

The  most  lyrical,  perhaps,  of  all  our  poets  is  Thomas  Moore. 
His  song  is  as  natural  as  the  playing  of  a  fountain.  We  find  an 
ease  and  grace  in  every  line  which  seem  to  laugh  away  any  sug- 
gestion of  labor  in  its  composition.  Yet  Thomas  Moore,  as  Wash- 
ington Irving  tells  us,  wrote  with  great  care.  Ten  lines  a  day 
he  thought  good  work,  and  he  would  often  keep  a  poem  by  him 
for  weeks  waiting  for  a  single  word. 

Gibbon's  patience  and  toilsomeness  as  a  writer  has  almost 
passed  into  the  proverbial.  His  biographer  in  the  English  Men 
of  Letters  series  says  of  him  tnat  he  had  "an  unlimited  faculty 
of  taking  pains,''  and  one  who  has  turned  the  pages  of  The  De- 
cline and  Fall,  and  recalls  the  splendor  of  that  matchless  narra- 
tive, will  feel  no  surprise  at  the  care  with  which  the  work  was 
evolved.  "Three  times,"  says  Gibbon,  "did  I  compose  the  first 
chapter,  and  twice  the  second  and  third,  before  I  was  tolerably 
satisfied  with  their  effect,"  and  of  the  two  final  chapters  he  ex- 
plains that  "three  successive  revisals  were  necessary  to  reduce 
them  from  a  volume  to  their  present  size." 

IV 

Although  insisting  that  the  great  classics  of  language  have 
ever  been  the  outflowering  of  patient  industry,  I  would  not  be 
understood  as  gainsaying  that  writers  have  lived  and  wrought 
who,  though  not  artists  of  the  highest  type,  were  masters  of  a 
style  so  light  and  easy  that  it  poured  naturally  and  fluently  from 
their  pens;  but  this  facility  came  to  them  only  as  the  result  of 
long  training — when,  in  a  word,  the  expression  of  thought  in 
graceful  language  had  from  constant  practice  crystallized  into  a 
habit.  The  story  told  of  a  celebrated  sculptor,  employed  by  a 
wealthy  patron  to  fashion  a  bust,  happily  illustrates  this  truth. 
Taken  somewhat  a-back  by  the  price,  the  client  remarked  the 
work  had  consumed  only  twenty-five  days.    "I  labored  twenty- 
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five  years,"  explaimed  the  artist,  "before  I  learned  to  chisel  a 
bust  in  twenty-five  days." 

Richard  H.  Hutton,  in  his  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  says  of 
the  Waverley  novels  that  "the  best  stories  appear  on  the  whole  to 
have  been  the  most  rapidly  written,"  and  the  interesting  de- 
scription, in  Lockhart's  Life,  of  Scott's  method  of  composition 
during  his  later  years  verifies  the  statement  often  met  that  the 
Wizard  of  the  North  wrote  at  lighning  speed,  and  without  revi- 
sion or  correction,  the  fine  romances  which  took  such  instant 
hold  upon  the  popular  imagination.  Yet  this  facility  of  diction 
must  have  sprung  from  careful  training  of  his  pen  in  earlier 
life,  for  we  have  from  his  own  lips  that,  as  a  young  man,  "being 
totally  unaccustomed  to  composition,  as  well  as  to  the  art  of 
generalizing  my  ideas  upon  any  subject,  my  literary  essays  were 
but  very  poor  work."  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  Scott's 
first  story  was  written  only  after  he  had  passed  the  age  of  forty, 
when  he  had  already  attained  note  as  a  poet  and  had  spent  more 
than  a  score  of  years  in  study  and  composition. 

Scott,  however,  shares  with  others  who  wrote  hastily,  if 
easily,  a  laxness  of  style  that  must  deny  to  his  novels  a  place 
among  the  classics  of  language,  and  which  leaves  him  for  his 
enduring  fame  to  the  captivating  charm  of  his  stories.  "Pro- 
verbially careless  and  inaccurate,"  is  the  utterance  of  Alfred  H. 
Welsh  in  his  Development  of  English  Literature  and  Language, 
with  reference  to  the  style  of  Scott — a  criticism  which  might  have 
been  spared  had  not  the  hope  of  relieving  a  pressing  load  of  debt 
betrayed  the  great  novelist  into  work  too  hasty  for  genuine 
excellence.  Carlyle's  famous  attack  upon  Scott's  "impromptu 
writing"  is  too  bitter  to  be  wholly  just,  but  we  may  cull  a  few 
sentences  from  his  essay.  "A  word  here,"  he  says,  "as  to  the 
extemporaneous  style  of  writing  which  is  getting  much  celebrated 
in  these  days.  Scott  seems  to  have  been  a  high  proficient  in  it. 
His  rapidity  was  extrerrie;  and  the  matter  produced  wa«^  excellent, 
considering  that:  tlT,e  circumstances  under  which  some  of  his 
novels,  when  he  could  not  himself  write,  were  dictated  are  justly 
considered  wonderful.  But  in  the  way  of  writing  no  great  thing 
was  ever  done  or  will  ever  be  done  with  ease,  but  with  difficulty. 
Let  ready  writprs  with  any  faculty  in  them  lay  this  to  heart." 
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What  measureless  contempt  is  expressed  in  this  parting  sneer 
of  the  great  Cheisean:  "Neither  was  Milton  one  of  the  mob  of 
gentlemen  who  write  with  ease." 

V 

The  acquirement  of  speech,  with  its  gradual  flowering  into 
the  beauties  and  refinements  of  language,  forms  the  lordliest 
step  in  the  evolution  of  man,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  Haeckel 
in  his  History  of  Creation,  "caused  the  most  important  progress 
in  mental  activity  and  perfecting  of  the  brain  connected  with  it." 
Without  the  power  of  articulate  expression,  the  glories  of  litera- 
ture, the  triumphs  of  science,  the  very  splendors  of  our  material 
civilization  would  have  been  impossible;  and  the  richness  and 
amplitude  of  faculty  which  is  to  mark  the  expanding  mental  life 
of  the  race  must  be  evidenced  by  a  growing  expressiveness  and 
magnificence  of  language.  Time  was  when  human  speech,  crude 
and  meagre,  was  made  up  of  a  few  names  which  meant  things 
and  a  few  words  which  meant  acts — a  stage  of  evolution  recalled 
by  the  lisping  accents  of  childhood;  and  could  we  thread  our  way 
among  the  multitude  of  centuries  during  which  man  was  slowly 
climbing  from  the  brute  plane  to  the  human,  we  should  doubtless 
come  upon  him  when  his  speech  consisted  only  of  an  inarticulate 
cry.  "That  language  can  be  traced  down  to  a  form  in  which  nouns 
and  verbs  are  its  only  elements  is  an  established  fact,"  says  Her- 
bert Spencer  in  his  Synthetic  Philosophy.  "In  the  gradual  multi- 
plication of  tTie  parts  of  speech  out  of  these  primary  ones — in 
the  differentiation  of  verbs  into  active  and  passive,  of  nouns  into 
abstract  and  concrete,  with  the  rise  of  the  distinctions  of  mood, 
tense,  person,  of  number  and  case — in  the  formation  of  auxiliary 
verbs  and  adjectives,  adverbs,  pronouns,  prepositions,  articles,- — 
in  the  divergence  of  these  orders,  genera,  species,  and  varieties 
of  speech  in  which  civilized  races  express  modifications  of  mjean- 
ing,  we  see  a  change  from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous." 

How  vast  is  the  interval  between  the  hoarse  cry  of  the  an- 
thropoid brute  and  the  mighty  organ  peals  of  a  Milton!  Yet 
who  shall  say  the  end  has  been  reached?  Among  English- 
speaking  peoples,  a  loftier  tongue  is  plainly  in  struggle  to  be 
evolved.    Powerful  nietaphors  are  supplanting  arbitrary  and  tech- 
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nical  expressions.  Terms  harshly  consonanted  are  yielding  place 
to  words  rich  in  vowels.  The  whole  tongue  is  growing  softer  and 
more  liquid,  and  is  tending  toward  greater  simplicity,  beauty, 
and  strength;  and  every  student  and  thinker  who  strives  to  culti- 
vate a  style  chaste  and  flowing,  yet  luminous  and  graphic,  helps 
to  bring  nearer  the  age  when  language  will  be  the  transparent 
and  spontaneous  expression  of  the  soul! 


